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INSIDE  N.I. 

MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


December,  1992  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  persons  have  applied 
for  membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  February  1,  1993,  their 
membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2409-MT  Manfredo  Kayser,  Av  Otachilio  N De  Lima  930,  31.360  - Belo 

Horizonte,  Minasgerais,  Brazil 

(Brazilian  Coins,  Banknotes,  Shares,  Old  Documents) 

2410  Nik  Roudometos,  K.  Palama  Str.,  #1,  Kavala,  Macedonia  65403,  Greece 

(Local  Greek  Coins  of  1880-1912,  Ancient  Greek,  Roman  & 
Byzantine) 


Regular  Membership  Converted  to  Life  Membership: 

LM-111  Ora  W.  Eads,  16  Academy  Place,  Nashville,  Tennessee  37210 
(1894) 


jfc  s|c  jfc 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 

I.  Acknowledgement  is  made  below  to  those  who  have  donated  material  to  the  NI 
Library. 

John  L.  Pieratt 


UM45 . Pie  J :X992 : WS  VC 
PIERATT,  JOHN  L. 

Watermarks  on  South  Vietnam  Currency,  1956-1975. 
Private  notes  1992,  lOpp,  illus. 

Randolph  Zander 

JF40.JacH:  1984:MN 

JACOBI,  H.  W./VAN  DER  VIN,  J.P.A. 

Muntvondsten  in  Nederland. 

Pub.  ca.  1984,  16pp,  illus. 

KA90.FeaD:  1975:GSCG 
FEARON,  DANIEL 

The  gold  and  silver  coins  of  Goa. 

Pub.  1975,  21pp,  w/plates. 
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JE65.SobG:  1975:SCFPR 
SOBIN,  GEORGE,  JR. 

The  silver  coins  of  France.  A progress  report. 

(This  article  contains  material  found  after  the  publication  of  the  author’s  major 
work.) 

Pub.  1975,  31pp,  illus. 

NB80.BowQ:  1975:TT 

BOWERS,  Q.  DAVID 

A tune  for  a token.  A catalogue  of  tokens  and  medals  relating  to 
automatic  musical  instruments  circa  1850-1930. 

Pub.  1975,  79pp,  illus. 

JK65.MinH:  1976:OST 

MINNERS,  HOWARD  A. 

The  origin  of  the  silver  taler. 

Pub.  1976,  25pp,  w/plates. 

AB40.NefJ:  1941  :SPCE 
NEF,  JOHN  U. 

Silver  production  in  central  Europe,  1450-1618. 

Pub.  1941,  17pp,  not  illus. 

KA85.PanC:  1980:MRB 

PANISH,  CHARLES  K. 

Malharshahi  rupee  of  Bagalkot. 

Pub.  1980,  7pp,  illus. 

JI80.PesG:  1983:MB 

PESCE,  GIOVANNI/LUNARDI,  G. 

Monete  Bonifacine  del  medioevo. 

Pub.  1983,  8pp,  illus. 

RA50.MaRi:  1982:SEJPD 

MARGOLIS,  RICHARD 

The  Swiss  engraver  Jean-Pierre  Droz  and  his  essays  for  the  French 
monetary  competitions  of  Louis  XVI,  Napoleon,  and  Louis  XVIII. 

Pub.  1982,  7pp,  w/plates. 

II.  In  addition  to  the  above  we  have  received  material  from  Robert  Plemmons  and 
the  American  Numismatic  Society.  These  will  be  listed  in  a later  report. 

III.  We  have  received  an  interesting  donation  of  air  drop  propaganda  leaflets,  safe 
conduct  passes,  and  propaganda  paper  money  from  John  Pieratt.  This  not  only 
includes  Vietnam  material,  but  new  material  from  both  sides  of  Desert  Storm.  These 
will  be  added  to  the  material  reported  in  the  November,  1992  issue  of  the  NI 
BULLETIN , and  for  the  near  future  filed  under  QA60.PieJ:X992:VCAPL.  Members 
are  reminded  that  John’s  material  is  available  to  those  who  wish  to  expand  their 
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research  in  this  and  other  related  Vietnam  fields. 


IV.  End  of  Year  Query.  In  making  my  third  quarter  report  to  the  NI  Board,  1 found 
that  while  the  Library  was  continuing  to  receive  quality  material,  we  had  not  loaned 
out  a single  book  during  the  months  of  July,  August  and  September,  and  only  two  in 
October.  After  sixteen  years  of  steady  usage,  it  is  a bit  unsettling  to  have  it  come  to 
a complete  halt  for  such  an  extended  period.  I hope  that  the  reason  is  that  members 
are  following  the  sound  maxim  of  buying  the  book  before  buying  the  coin.  It  may 
be  that  the  economy  being  in  the  shape  it  is,  members  are  not  looking  for  new  fields 
to  expand  into.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Library  is  not  providing  NI  members  with 
the  service  you  need  then  we  would  like  to  know  how  we  can  serve  you  better. 
Please,  if  you  have  a complaint,  let  us  know  the  nature  of  it.  There  is  no  practical 
reason  for  us  to  try  and  expand  our  reference  material  if  no  one  is  going  to  make  use 
of  it. 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 

^ J.  J.  J.  J.  J.  ^ J.  J.  J.  J,  J,  J.  J,  J.  J.  J.  J.  J.  vl-  J.  J.  ^ J.  J,  J.  *1.  J.  J.  J.  J.  J,  vf*  ^ ^ ^ sL.  vj.  *1*  *1*  a*  *1* 

^ ^ *7*  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ V*  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ *T»  'T*  'P  *1*  'I*  "T*  'I*  '7*  *!•  'I*  'T' 


NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 


Mr  Urban, 

I Have  received  vour  Favour,  and  am 
forry^  to  find  that  true,  which  I fo 
much  fear’d,  viz.  That  my  former  Let- 
ter did  not  reach  you.  The  Coin  which 
I put  into  it  was  very  Ancient,  and  Cruft - 
ca  over  with  a kind  of  blueifli  Matter , 
the  Images  appear’d  very  plain  thro’  the 
Cruft,  and,  I iiippofe,  woula  much  plainer, 
together  with  the  Mottos,  had  that  been 
rub’d  off : I defifted  from  doing  this,  for 
fear  df  Dammaging  the  Piece,  and  becaule 
I thought  you  could  find  thofe  that  wou’d 
do  it  much  better:  You  have  a Draught 
of  it  at  the  Bottom,  according  to  the  Deft 
of  Remembrance.  I cut  the  Edge  of  it, 
and  at  tirft  took  it  to  be  Gold,  but  after- 
wards bethought  me  that  Gold  docs  not 
take  fuch  a Coat ; It  was  very  Thin,  and 
little  broader  than  a Six-pence,  fo  its  in- 
trinfick  Value  was  not  great.  It  was 
found  in  a Hillock. 


If  you  Publifh  the  Figure, ^perhaps  you 
may  get  fome  Account  of  the  f iece,  which, 
for  Curiofity’s  fake,  I fhould  be  very  glad 
of.  Thar  which  is  fliaded  before  the  Bird, 
feern’d  to  be  fomething  which  he  held  in 
his  Mouth  ; but  the  Bill  was  hardly  dif- 
cernable,  fo  I cannot  fay  whether  it  was 
Streight  or  Crooked. 


Taken  from  The  Gentleman  s Magazine, 
Vol.  7,  p.  190  (March,  1737) 

(Submitted  by  Bob  Forrest) 
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NAPOLEONIC  MEDALS: 


THE 


David  Block,  Gainesville,  Florida,  NI  #894 

The  understanding  Napoleon  had  come  to  with  Alexander  at  the  close  of  the  Prussian 
campaign,  embodied  in  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  (1807),  turned  into  a misunderstanding. 
Napoleon’s  attempt  to  bar  British  goods  from  the  continent  (a  crackbrained  economic 
scheme  anyway)  threatened  to  undermine  the  Russian  economy,  then  largely  based 
on  the  export  of  raw  materials  to  England  and  the  import  of  manufactured  goods 
from  Great  Britain.  On  18  August  1810  Napoleon  issued  the  following  order:  "The 
territory  of  Lubeck,  the  Principality  of  Lauenburg,  the  territory  of  Hamburg  and  all 
the  lands  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  from  Wilhemsburg  [sic!],  following  the  line 
of  Die  Sewe,  Gross-Movr  and  the  Wiimme,  up  to  Bremen,  finally  the  Principalities 
of  Oldenburg  and  of  Arenburg  will  be  occupied  by  the  division  under  the  orders  of 
General  Morand,  who  will  remain  charged  with  taking  all  the  measures  necessary 
to  prevent  contraband"  ( Corres . 16804).  The  object  was  to  eliminate  British  trade 
with  the  continent  through  the  area  including  Oldenburg,  but  the  result  was  to  anger 
Alexander,  one  of  whose  sisters  had  married  the  heir  to  that  duchy.  Alexander 
secretly  resumed  trade  with  Great  Britain. 

On  3 October  1810  Napoleon  wrote  to  his  minister  of  foreign  relations:  "I  have 
really  offered  thirty  thousand  weapons  to  the  King  of  Saxony  for  the  Duchy  of 
Warsaw.  I don’t  intend  to  sell  them  to  him  but  to  give  them  to  him  if  he  needs 
them.  It  is  necessary  to  act  as  if  the  King  of  Saxony  had  bought  them,  so  that  it  does 
not  have  the  appearance  of  an  armament  plan  and  presents  nothing  extraordinary... 
It  is  very  simple  that  Saxony  buys  weapons  and  doesn’t  look  elsewhere  than  in 
France...  It  is  not  necessary  for  this  to  have  another  color"  ( Corres . 16981).  The 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  created  by  Napoleon  out  of  the  Prussian  share  of  the  partitions 
of  Poland  and  awarded  to  the  ruler  of  Saxony,  whom  Napoleon  promoted  to  king, 
was  another  irritation  to  Russia. 

On  5 December  1810  Napoleon  instructed  his  minister  of  foreign  affairs  to  write 
to  the  French  ambassador  in  St.  Petersburg:  "Write  to  the  Duke  of  Vincenza 
[Caulaincourt]  that  the  Russians  are  doing  a lot  of  work  on  the  Dwina  and  also  on 
the  Dniester,  that  it  is  necessary  to  stay  awake  to  that  and  report  on  it  to  you;  that 
it  can’t  be  hidden  that  these  works,  being  campaign  works,  show  a bad  disposition 
among  the  Russians.  After  having  made  peace  with  the  Porte  [Turkish  Empire],  do 
they  want  to  make  one  with  England  and  thus  violate  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit?  Make  the 
Duke  of  Vincenza  understand  that  that  would  immediately  cause  war"  ( Corres . 
17187). 

Due  to  pressure  from  commercial  interests  in  Russia,  Alexander  put  a heavy  duty 
on  imported  luxury  goods,  the  bulk  of  them  coming  from  France,  which  wasn’t 
buying  the  raw  materials  formerly  exported  to  England.  On  10  Feb.  1811 
Napoleon’s  minister  of  foreign  affairs  was  ordered  to  ask  the  Russian  ambassador 
whether  the  latest  ukase  applied  to  France  and  thus  violated  article  5 of  the  Treaty 
of  Tilsit,  which  had  reestablished  commercial  relations  between  France  and  Russia 
{Corres.  17346).  By  March  24th  Napoleon  was  ordering  Marshal  Davoust, 
commander  of  the  French  forces  in  Germany,  to  prepare  for  war.  "I  do  not  want 
war  with  Russia,  but  I want  to  take  an  offensive  position  and  to  make  the 
movements  for  that  now  which  if  undertaken  later  could  make  the  war  break  out, 
since  it  is  evident  that  if  these  movements  were  made  when  the  Russians  had  all 
their  forces  available,  they  would  no  longer  believe  my  explanations  and  would 
immediately  march  to  seize  Warsaw"  {Corres.  17516). 
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On  21  June  1811  Napoleon  discarded  his  mask,  sending  the  following  letter  to  his 
minister  of  foreign  relations: 

"It  is  necessary  for  you  to  send  a courier  to  Saint  Petersburg  without  delay.  I have 
sent  you  a draft  for  a letter  to  Lauriston  [who  had  replaced  Caulaincourt  as  French 
ambassador  to  Russia];  he  must  be  written  another  about  the  insinuations  Mr 
Romanzof  has  made  in  regard  to  Saxony.  He  is  embarrassed  about  that.  Tell  him 
that  he  is  embarrassed  about  a very  small  thing,  that  the  King  of  Saxony  is  raising 
Fifteen  hundred  horse  for  the  same  reason  I have  raised  thirty  thousand,  that  he  is 
raising  fifteen  hundred  horse  for  the  same  reason  I have  brought  my  regiments  of 
cavalry  and  of  cuirassiers  to  twelve  hundred  horse  each,  for  the  same  reason  that  I 
have  formed  my  six  battalions,  that  I have  formed  nine  new  regiments  of  light  horse; 
that  the  King  of  Saxony  has  made  some  expenditures  because  I have  facilitated  a 
loan  for  him;  that  if  I facilitated  this  loan  for  him  it  was  so  he  could  put  things  in 
order;  finally,  that  the  Saxons  are  arming  for  the  same  reason  that  Westphalia  raises 
its  four  battalions,  for  the  same  reason  that  there  are  twenty  thousand  men  at 
Danzig,  that  three  millions  are  being  spent  in  that  place,  and  that  four  hundred  boats 
and  five  hundred  ships  have  arrived  there  or  will  arrive  there  loaded  with  artillery 
and  munitions. 

"Tell  Lauriston  that  he  doesn’t  understand  my  position  well,  that  Russia  knows 
all  this,  that  I have  told  all  this  to  the  Russians  because  they  would  have  to  be  very 
blind  not  to  see  all  my  roads  filled  with  convoys,  detachments  on  the  march,  military 
convoys,  and  that  twenty  five  million  can’t  be  spent  every  month  for  an  object 
without  everything  being  in  motion  in  a country,  but  that  I had  not  ordered  these 
movements  until  after  Russia  let  me  know  that  she  might  change  and  seize  the  first 
favorable  moment  to  begin  the  hostilities. 

"The  creations  of  twenty  strong  places  on  the  frontiers,  the  movement  of  the 
divisions  of  Finland  and  of  Moldavia,  the  declaration  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  that 
he  is  ready,  are  these  not  quite  sufficient  notices  for  us  also  to  get  ready?  Does 
Russia  believe  that  we  want  her  to  lay  down  the  law  to  us?  In  all  this  discussion 
Count  Lauriston  should  speak  frankly:  We  want  peace  but  we  are  prepared  for  war. 
We  were  not  ready  because  after  the  Peace  of  Vienna  we  did  nothing  but  disarm  and 
I could  not  believe  a rupture  with  Russia  possible.  The  creation  of  strong  places 
eighteen  months  ago  surprised  me,  but  later  the  movements  of  the  divisions  of 
Finland  and  Moldavia,  the  formation  of  five  battalions  in  line  regiments,  the 
manifesto  sent  to  all  the  courts  of  Europe  about  Oldenburg,  and  the  great 
concentration  of  troops  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Duchy,  a concentration  which  has 
since  been  retired,  all  of  these  things  have  made  me  understand  that  it  was  necessary 
to  get  ready.  I have  spent  a hundred  million  and  I am  ready.  If  I have  not  had 
Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  Baden  arm,  it  is  because  I have  not  thought  I would  need 
these  troops  at  first,  and  that  there  would  always  be  time  to  arm  them  after  the 
commencement  of  hostilities."  ( Cones . 17832) 

On  28  May  1812  the  young  British  statesman  Stratford  Canning  scored  his  first 
triumph,  mediating  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  between  the  Empires  of  Russia  and 
Turkey.  I shall  only  mention  here  that  Mahmud  II  had  a French  mother,  a friend  of 
Josephine’s  from  Martinique.  It  has  been  speculated  that  Mahmud’s  agreement  to  the 
treaty  was  helped  along  by  his  mother’s  anger  at  Napoleon  for  divorcing  Josephine. 
The  consequent  freeing  of  the  Russian  troops  who  had  been  fighting  against  Turkey 
doubled  the  size  of  the  force  with  which  Alexander  could  oppose  Napoleon,  although 
Russia  was  still  apparently  hopelessly  outnumbered.  The  immense  preparations 
Napoleon  made  resulted  in  an  unmanageable  army  of  half  a million  men,  including 
soldiers  from  his  forced  allies:  Austria,  Prussia,  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  the 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  Italy.  As  a side  note,  overcoats  and  shoes  for  the  soldiers 
were  bought  from  Great  Britain!  As  is  well-known,  the  Russian  armies  retreated, 
adopting  a scorched  earth  policy  and  avoiding  any  pitched  battle,  so  Denon  was  hard 
put  to  find  events  of  this  campaign  to  commemorate  on  medals.  One  such  event  was 
the  occupation  of  the  Lithuanian  capital. 
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Bramsen  1156 


The  Taking  of  Vilna 


40  mm 


Obverse:  the  standard  obverse  by  Andrieu.  Reverse:  Uniformed,  bare-headed 
Napoleon  hands  a sword  to  a Polish  warrior  and  a shield  to  a Lithuanian.  DENON 
D.  and  ANDRIEU  F.  Exergue:  TAKING  OF  VILNA,  28  JUNE  1812. 

Vilna  is  the  ancient  capital  of  Lithuania.  The  classical  name  is  Vilnyus;  the  Polish, 
Russian,  and  German  names  (Wilno,  Vilna,  and  Wilna)  reflect  its  history.  Russian 
since  1793,  the  city  was  held  by  a Russian  army  of  about  125,000,  commanded  by 
the  Czar  Alexander  in  person.  When  Napoleon’s  overpowering  army  approached, 
Emperor  Alexander  retreated  to  the  fortified  camp  of  Drissa,  on  the  Dwina,  but 
learning  that  his  army  would  be  lost  if  it  remained  there,  turned  his  main  army  over 
to  General  Barclay  de  Tolly,  who  had  advocated  retreat  rather  than  facing  superior 
forces. 

Bramsen  1158  The  French  eagle  on  the  Dnieper  40  mm 


Standard  obverse  by  Andrieu.  Reverse:  A nude,  seated  river  god,  looking  at  a 
French  standard  behind  him.  In  the  margins,  DENON  D.  BRANDT  F.  Exergue: 
THE  FRENCH  EAGLE  ON  THE  DNIEPER,  1812.  (The  medal  actually  reads 
BORYSTHENE  rather  than  DNIEPER.  Perhaps  Denon  decided  to  use  the  ancient 
name  of  the  river  because  the  Russian  name  looks  so  foreign!) 

While  retreating  toward  Moscow  Barclay  joined  up  with  a smaller  Russian  army 
under  Prince  Bagration  (about  45,000  troops)  at  Smolensk,  on  the  Dnieper  River, 
the  first  city  of  Russia  proper.  Napoleon  and  the  grand  army  reached  the  Dnieper 
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River  on  August  14th.  The  Russians  made  a brief  stand  (costing  Napoleon  about 
12,000  troops)  before  slipping  away. 

The  following  two  medals  celebrate  the  battle  of  the  war,  the  last  ditch  attempt  to 
prevent  the  French  from  reaching  Moscow.  Although  the  French  named  it  the  Battle 
of  the  Moscow  River,  it  is  generally  called  the  Battle  of  Borodino,  and  its  cannon 
still  roar  today  in  Tchaikovsky’s  1812  Overture;  the  misery  is  immortalized  in 
Tolstoi’s  War  and  Peace. 

Bramsen  1162  Battle  of  the  Moscow  River  I 40  mm 


Standard  obverse  by  Andrieu.  Reverse:  A mounted  soldier  pursuing  a fleeing  one; 
another  lies  dead.  In  left  field,  JEUFFROY  F.;  right,  DENON  DIR.  Exergue: 
BATTLE  OF  THE  MOSCOW  [RIVER],  7 SEPTEMBER  1812. 


Obverse:  NAPOLEON  EMPEREUR  ET  ROI,  laureate  bust  r.,  signed  in  field  below, 
DROZ.  Reverse:  Hercules  battling  two  giants,  overhead  an  eagle  with  thunderbolt, 
corpses  on  the  ground  behind  the  struggling  men.  Signed  in  the  field,  J.F.  DROZ 
F.  Exergue:  BATTLE  OF  THE  MOSCOW,  7 September  1812. 

The  medal  engraved  by  Jeuffroy  eschews  the  Roman  style.  The  artist  has  attempted 
to  portray  an  incident  from  the  battle,  carefully  detailing  uniforms  and  animals. 
Droz’s  medal  was  not  produced  at  the  French  Mint  until  after  1830,  although 
presumably  Droz  engraved  the  dies  for  it  in  1813.  Its  neoclassical  style  makes  an 
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interesting  contrast  to  the  previous  medal  celebrating  the  same  event. 

After  the  Battle  of  Borodino  the  defeated  Russians  retreated  through  Moscow  and 
preparations  were  made  to  bum  the  city;  after  waiting  in  vain  for  a delegation  from 
the  city  government  to  surrender  to  him,  Napoleon  entered  the  city. 

Bramsen  1164  Entry  into  Moscow  40  mm 


Standard  obverse  by  Andrieu.  Reverse:  ENTRY  INTO  MOSCOW.  The  Kremlin, 
with  a French  standard  projecting  above  the  wall.  Exergue:  14  September  1812. 

Napoleon  and  his  staff  were  forced  to  leave  the  Kremlin  when  the  fires  started  by 
the  Russians  could  not  be  controlled  (one  idiot  author  stated  that  the  violence  of  the 
fires  was  increased  because  of  stores  of  vitriol  in  the  cellars!);  after  the  fires  burned 
themselves  out  Napoleon  returned  to  the  undamaged  Kremlin. 

Bramsen  1166  The  French  Eagle  on  the  Volga  40  mm 


Standard  obverse  by  Andrieu.  Reverse:  A scantily  draped  river  god  leaps  up  in 
surprise  at  the  appearance  of  a French  standard  amid  the  bulrushes.  To  the  right  a 
startled  sturgeon  (a  very  fine  fish)  sticks  her  head  out  of  the  water.  On  the  rocks  on 
the  left,  DENON  D.,  in  the  field  to  the  right,  MICHAUT  F.  Exergue:  THE 
FRENCH  EAGLE  ON  THE  VOLGA,  1812. 

This  is  the  last  of  the  Napoleonic  medals  celebrating  reaching  rivers,  a series  begun 
with  medals  for  General  Bonaparte’s  First  Italian  Campaign.  In  this  case,  though, 
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there  was  no  significance  in  French  scouts’  reaching  the  Volga,  about  fifty  miles 
from  Moscow. 

Napoleon’s  attempts  to  make  peace  with  Alexander  fell  on  deaf  ears;  Alexander 
remained  true  to  his  vow  not  to  treat  with  Napoleon  until  there  were  no  French 
soldiers  on  Russian  soil.  With  winter  coming  on  and  incredibly  long  supply  lines, 
Napoleon  finally  gave  up  and  began  the  famous  retreat. 

Bramsen  1168  Retreat  from  Russia  40  mm 


Standard  obverse  by  Andrieu.  Reverse:  An  armored  soldier  shrinks  from  airborne 
Boreas,  who  squeezes  a blast  of  wind  and  snow  at  him  from  a large  bag.  In  the 
foreground  a dead  horse  and  a dismounted  cannon;  in  the  background  a bare  tree 
and  a wagon.  To  the  left,  DENON  D.,  to  the  right  GALLE  F.  Exergue:  RETREAT 
OF  THE  ARMY.  NOVEMBER  1812. 

Although  it  may  seem  strange  that  Napoleon  had  a medal  struck  to  commemorate 
the  retreat,  there  is  an  easy  explanation.  The  standard  excuse  for  his  failure  in 
Russia  is  that  he  was  defeated  by  the  weather,  not  the  Russians.  This  medal 
illustrates  that  claim.  Already  in  January  of  1813  Napoleon  in  a circular  letter  to  the 
members  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  ( Corres . 19462)  was  writing  "There  has 
not  been  a single  fight  where  the  Russians  have  taken  a single  cannon  or  a single 
eagle",  although  his  own  bulletins  give  the  lie  to  that  statement.  See,  for  example, 
his  26th  bulletin  of  the  campaign  (Corres.  19304),  in  which  he  admits  the  loss  of  12 
cannon  and  20  caissons  on  18  October  to  Orlov  Denisov.  Of  course  the  January 
letter  was  aimed  at  raising  more  troops  to  try  again. 

(This  article  is  the  thirteenth  in  a series  which  started  in  October  1985.  See  the 
following  issues  for  other  parts  of  the  series:  October  1985,  May  1987,  October 
1987,  June  1988,  November  1988,  April  1989,  November  1989,  April  1990, 
December  1990,  June  1991,  February  1992,  and  August  1992.) 

********************************************************************* 
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HISTORY  OF  A BANK  OF  ENGLAND  NOTE 


Charles  Dickens 

(From  "Household  Words"  - Reprinted  from  The  Banker’s  Magazine,  1850,  pp.  251- 
258) 

(Reduced  size  photographs  are  by  courtesy  of  The  Bank  of  England.) 

(Editor’s  Note:  Our  thanks  go  out  to  NI  member  William  E.  Mullan,  Jr.;  who 

discovered  this  and  other  articles  on  English  bank-notes  written  by  the  famous  English 
novelist,  Charles  Dickens  (1812-70).) 


The  Bank  Note.  Oblong  Octavo.  London,  1850.  The  Governor  and  Company  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  Price,  from  Five  to  One  Thousand  Pounds. 

The  object  of  this  popular  but  expensive  pocket  companion  is  not  wholly  dissimilar 
from  that  of  its  clever  and  cheaper  contemporary,  "Notes  and  Queries."  As  the  latter 
is  a "medium  of  intercommunication  for  literary  men,"  so  the  former  is  a medium  of 
intercommunication  for  commercial  men;  and  surely  there  is  no  work  with  which  so 
many  queries  are  constantly  connected  as  the  Bank-Note.  Nothing  in  existence  is  so 
assiduously  inquired  for;  nothing  in  nature  so  perseveringly  sought. 

This  is  to  be  wondered  at;  for  in  whatever  light  we  view  it,  to  whatever  test  we  bring 
it,  whether  we  read  it  backwards  or  forwards,  from  left  to  right,  or  from  right  to  left; 
of  whether  we  make  it  a transparency  to  prove  its  substantial  genuineness  and  worth, 
who  can  deny  that  the  Bank-Note  is  a most  valuable  work?  - a publication,  in  short, 
without  which  no  gentleman’s  pocket  can  be  complete? 

Few  can  rise  from  a critical  examination  of  the  literary  contents  of  this  narrow  sheet, 
without  being  forcibly  struck  with  the  power,  combined  with  the  exquisite  fineness, 
of  the  writing.  It  strikes  conviction  at  once.  It  dispels  all  doubts,  and  relieves  all 
objections.  There  is  a pithy  terseness  in  the  construction  of  the  sentences;  a 
downright,  direct,  straight-forward  coming  to  the  point,  which  would  be  wisely 
imitated  in  much  of  the  contemporaneous  literature  that  constantly  obtains  currency 
(though  not  as  much).  Here  we  have  no  circumlocution,  no  discursive  pedantry,  no 
smell  of  the  lamp;  the  figures,  though  wholly  derived  from  the  East  (being  Arabic 
numerals),  are  distinct  and  full  of  purpose;  and  if  the  writing  abounds  in  flourishes, 
which  it  does,  these  are  not  rhetorical,  but  boldly  graphic:  struck  with  a nervous 
decision  of  style,  which,  instead  of  obscuring  the  text  and  meaning,  convinces  the 
reader  that  he  who  traced  them  when  promising  to  pay  the  sum  of  five,  ten,  twenty, 
thirty,  forty,  fifty,  one  hundred,  or  a thousand  pounds,  means  honestly  and  instantly 
to  keep  his  word:  that  he  will  pay  it  to  bearer  on  demand,  without  one  moment’s 
hesitation. 

Strictly  adapted  for  utility,  yet  the  dulcet  is  not  wholly  overlooked;  for,  besides 
figures  and  flourishes,  the  graces  of  art  are  shed  over  this  much-prized  publication. 
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The  figure  of  Britannia  is  no  slavish  reproduction  of  any  particular  school  whatever. 
She  sits  upon  her  scroll  of  state  utterly  inimitable  and  alone.  She  is  hung  up  in  one 
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An  early  printed  amount,  £20;  a foliated 
border  to  the  medallion. 

corner  of  the  page,  the  sole  representative  of  the  P.R.F.P.,  or  pre-reissue-of-the-four- 
penny-piece,  school.  Neither,  if  judged  by  the  golden  rule  of  our  greatest  bard,  is  the 
work  wholly  deficient  in  another  charm.  As  we  have  just  explained,  its  words  are 
few:  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit.  And  we  fearlessly  put  it  to  the  keenest  appreciator 
of  good  things,  whether  a Bank-Note  (say  for  a hundred)  is  not  the  best  joke 
conceivable,  — except,  indeed,  a Bank-Note  for  a thousand. 

A critical  analysis  of  a work  of  this  importance  cannot  be  complete  without  going 
deeply  into  the  subject.  Reviewing  is,  alas,  too  often  mere  surface-work;  for  seldom 
do  we  find  the  critic  going  below  the  superficies,  or  extending  his  scrutiny  beyond  the 
letter-press.  We  shall,  however,  set  a bright  example  of  profundity,  and  having 
discharged  our  duty  to  the  face  of  the  Bank-Note,  shall  proceed  to  penetrate  below 
it:  having  analyzed  the  print,  we  shall  now  speak  of  the  paper. 

The  late  Mr.  Cobbett,  to  express  his  idea  of  the  intrinsic  worthlessness  of  these  sheets, 
in  comparison  with  the  prices  at  which  they  pass  current,  was  wont  to  designate 
Bank-Notes  as  "Rags."  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  of  them,  that  "Rags  they  were,  and 
to  tinder  they  return";  for  they  are  bom  of  shreds  of  linen,  and,  ten  years  after  death, 
are  converted  in  bonfires  into  the  finest  of  known  tinder.  It  may  be  considered  a 
curious  fact  by  those  who  wear  shirts,  and  a painful,  because  hopeless  one,  by  those 
who  make  them,  that  the  refuse  or  cuttings  of  linen  forms,  with  a slight  admixture  of 
cotton,  the  pabulum  or  pulp  of  Bank-Note  Paper.  Machinery  has  made  no  inroads  on 
this  branch  of  paper-making.  The  pulp  is  kept  so  well  mixed  in  a large  vat,  that  the 
fibrous  material  presents  the  appearance  of  a huge  caldron  of  milk.  Into  this  the 
paper-maker  dips  his  mould,  which  is  a fine  wire  sieve,  having  round  its  edge,  a slight 
mahogany  frame,  called  the  "Deckel,"  which  confines  the  pulp  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  mould.  This  dip  is  quite  a feat  of  dexterity,  for  on  it  depends  the  thickness  and 
evenness  of  the  sheet  of  paper.  The  water-mark,  or,  more  properly,  the  wire-mark, 
is  obtained  by  twisting  wires  to  the  desired  form  or  design,  and  stitching  them  on  the 
face  of  the  mould;  therefore  the  design  is  above  the  level  face  of  the  mould,  by  the 
thickness  of  the  wires  it  is  composed  of.  Hence,  the  pulp  in  settling  down  on  the 
mould  must  of  necessity  be  thinner  on  the  wire  design  than  on  other  parts  of  the 
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sheet.  When  the  water  has  run  off  through  the  sieve-like  face  of  the  mould,  the  new- 
born sheet  of  paper  is  transferred  to  a blanket;  this  operation  is  called  "couching,"  and 
is  effected  by  pressing  the  mould  gently  but  firmly  on  the  blanket,  when  the  spongy 
sheet  clings  to  the  cloth.  Sizing  is  a subsequent  process,  and  when  dry,  the  water- 
mark is  plainly  discernible,  being,  of  course,  transparent  where  the  substance  is 
thinnest.  The  paper  is  then  made  up  into  reams  of  five  hundred  sheets  each,  ready 
for  press.  The  water-mark  in  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  secured  to  that 
establishment  by  a special  act  of  Parliament.  Indeed,  imitation  of  any  thing  whatever 
connected  with  a Bank-Note  is  an  extremely  hazardous  feat. 

A scrupulous  examination  of  this  curious  piece  of  paper  implants  a thorough 
conviction  that  it  is  a very  superior  article,  — in  short,  unique.  There  is  nothing  like 
it  in  the  world  of  sheets.  Tested  by  the  touch,  it  gives  out  a crisp,  crackling,  sharp 
sound,  — a note  essentially  its  own,  — a music  which  resounds  from  no  other  quires. 
To  the  eye  it  shows  a color  belonging  neither  to  blue-wove  nor  yellow-wove,  nor  to 
cream-laid,  but  a white,  like  no  other  white,  either  in  paper  and  pulp.  The  rough 
fringiness  of  three  of  its  edges  are  called  the  "deckeled"  edges,  being  the  natural 
boundary  of  the  pulp  when  first  moulded;  the  fourth  is  left  smooth  by  the  knife, 
which  eventually  cuts  the  two  notes  in  twain.  It  is  so  thin  that,  when  printed,  there 
is  much  difficulty  in  making  erasures;  yet  is  to  strong  that  a "water-leaf1  (a  leaf 
before  the  application  of  size)  will  support  thirty-six  pounds;  and,  with  the  addition 
of  one  grain  of  size,  half  a hundred  weight,  without  tearing;  yet  the  quantity  of  fibre 
of  which  it  consists  is  no  more  than  eighteen  grains  and  a half. 

The  process  of  engraving  the  Bank-Note  is  peculiar.  Its  general  design  is  remarkably 
plain,  — steel  plates  are  used,  and  are  engraved  in  a manner  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  employed  in  the  Mint  for  the  production  of  the  coin,  except  that  heavy  pressure 
is  used  instead  of  a blow.  The  form  of  the  Note  is  divided  into  four  or  five  sections, 
each  engraved  on  steel  dies,  which  are  hardened.  Steel  rollers,  or  mills,  are  obtained 
from  these  dies,  and  each  portion  of  the  Note  is  impressed  on  a steel  plate  to  be 
printed  from  by  the  mills  until  the  whole  form  is  complete. 

By  means  of  a very  ingenious  machine,  the  engraving  on  the  plates  when  worn  by 
long  printing  is  repaired  by  the  same  mills,  and  thus  perfect  identity  of  form  is 
permanently  secured.  The  merits  of  this  system  are  due  to  the  late  Mr.  Oldham,  and 
the  many  improvements  introduced,  not  only  into  this,  but  into  the  printing 
department,  are  the  work  of  his  son  and  successor,  Mr.  Thomas  Oldham,  the  present 
chief  engraver  to  the  Bank  of  England.  The  plate  — always  with  a pair  of  notes  upon 
it  - is  now  ready  for  the  press;  for  it  contains  all  the  literary  part  of  the  work,  except 
the  date,  the  number,  and  the  cashier’s  signature. 

We  must  now  review  the  manner  of  printing.  Before  passing  through  the  press,  all 
paper  must  be  damped  that  it  may  readily  absorb  ink;  and  Bank-Note  paper  is  not 
exempt  from  this  law;  but  the  process  by  which  it  is  complied  with  is  an  ingenious 
exception  to  the  ordinary  modes.  The  sheets  are  put  into  an  iron  chamber  which  is 
exhausted  of  air;  water  is  then  admitted,  and  forces  itself  through  every  pore  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  thousand  sheets,  or  double  notes,  per  minute! 
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The  printed  signature  of  the  Chief  Cashier 
in  place  of  one  of  the  appointed 
cashiers  had  been  introduced  in  1870. 

In  a long  gallery,  that  looks  like  a chamber  of  the  Inquisition,  with  self-acting  racks, 
stands  a row  of  plate-printing  presses  worked  by  steam.  Every  time  a sheet  passes 
through  them,  they  emit  a soft  "click"  like  a ship’s  capstan  creaking  in  a whisper.  By 
this  sound  the  announce  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  that  they  have  printed  two  Bank- 
Notes.  They  are  telltales,  and  keep  no  secrets;  for,  not  content  with  stating  the  fact 
aloud,  each  press  moves,  by  means  of  a chain,  an  index  of  numerals  at  the  end  of  the 
room;  so  that  the  chief  of  the  department  can  see  at  any  hour  of  the  day  how  many 
each  press  has  printed.  To  take  in  impression  of  a note-plate  "on  the  sly"  is  therefore 
impossible.  By  a clever  invention  of  Mr.  Oldham,  the  impression  returns  to  the 
printer  when  made,  instead  of  remaining  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  press,  after  it  has 
passed  through  the  rollers,  as  of  old.  The  plates  are  heated,  for  inking,  over  steam- 
boxes  instead  of  charcoal  fires. 

When  a ream,  consisting  of  five  hundred  sheets,  or  one  thousand  notes,  have  been 
printed,  they  are  placed  in  a tray  which  is  inserted  in  a sort  of  shelf-trap  that  shuts  up 
with  a spring.  No  after-abstraction  can,  therefore,  take  place.  One  such  repository 
is  over  the  index  appertaining  to  each  press,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  it  can  at  once 
be  seen  whether  the  number  of  sheets  corresponds  with  the  numerals  of  the  telltale. 
Any  sort  of  mistake  can  thus  be  readily  detected.  The  average  number  of  "promises 
to  pay  printed  per  diem  is  thirty  thousand. 

As  we  cannot  allow  the  dot  over  an  /,  or  the  cross  of  a t,  to  escape  the  focus  of  our 
critical  microscope,  we  now  proceed  to  apply  it  to  the  Bank  Ink.  Like  the  liquid  of 
Messrs.  Day  and  Martin,  this  inestimable  composition,  with  half  the  usual  labor, 
produces  the  most  brilliant  jet-black,  fully  equal  to  the  highest  Japan  varnish,  and  is 
warranted  to  keep  in  any  climate.  It  is  made  from  the  charred  husks  of  Rhenish 
grapes  after  their  juice  has  been  expressed  and  bottled  for  exportation  to  the  dinner- 
tables  of  half  the  world.  When  mixed  with  pure  linseed  oil,  carefully  prepared  by 
boiling  and  burning,  the  vinous  refuse  produces  a species  of  blacks  so  tenacious  that 
they  obstinately  refuse  to  be  emancipated  from  the  paper  when  once  enslaved  to  it  by 
the  press.  It  is  so  intensely  nigritious,  that,  compared  with  it,  all  other  blacks  are 
musty  browns,  and  pale  beside  it.  If  the  word  of  a printer’s  devil  may  be  taken,  it 
is  many  degrees  darker  than  the  streams  of  Erebus.  Can  deeper  praise  be  awarded? 

The  note  is,  when  plate-printed,  two  processes  distant  from  negotiable;  the  first  being 
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the  numbering  and  dating,  — and  here  we  must  point  out  the  grand  distinction  which 
exists  between  the  publication  which  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  stating  now  lies 
before  us  (but  it  is  only  a "Five")  and  ordinary  prints.  When  the  types  for  this 
miscellany,  for  instance,  are  once  set  up,  every  copy  struck  off  from  the  press  is 
precisely  similar.  On  the  contrary,  of  those  emitted  from  the  Bank  presses  no  two  are 
alike.  They  differ  either  in  date,  in  number,  or  in  denomination.  This  difference 
constitutes  a grand  system  of  check,  extending  over  every  stage  of  every  Bank-Note’s 
career,  - a system  which  records  its  completion  and  issue,  tracks  it  through  its  public 
adventures,  recognizes  it  when  it  returns  to  the  Bank,  from  among  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  companions,  and  finally  enables  the  proper  officers  to  pounce  upon  it, 
in  case  of  inquiry,  at  any  official  half-hour  for  ten  years  after  it  has  returned  in 
fulfillment  of  its  "promise  to  pay".  To  promise  an  explanation  of  what  must  appear 
so  complicated  a plan,  may  seem  to  the  reader  like  a threat  of  prolixity.  But  he  may 
read  on  in  security;  the  system  is  as  simple  as  the  alphabet. 

Understand,  then,  that  the  dates  of  Bank-Notes  are  arbitrary,  and  bear  no  reference  to 
the  day  of  issue.  At  the  beginning  of  the  official  year  (February)  the  Directors  settle 
what  dates  each  of  the  eleven  denominations  of  Bank-Notes  shall  bear  during  the 
ensuing  twelve  months,  taking  care  to  apportion  to  each  sort  of  note  a separate  date. 
The  table  of  dates  is  then  handed  to  the  proper  officer,  who  prints  accordingly.  The 
five-pound  Note  which  now  rejoices  our  eyes,  is,  for  example,  dated  February  the  2d, 
1850;  we  therefore  know  that  there  is  no  genuine  note  in  existence,  for  any  other  sum, 
which  bears  that  date;  and  if  a note  for  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  hundred  &c.,  having  "2d 
Feb.,  1850,"  upon  it,  were  to  be  offered  to  us  or  to  a Bank  Clerk,  we  or  he  would, 
without  a shadow  of  further  evidence,  impound  it  as  a forgery. 

Now,  as  to  the  numbering:  — it  is  a rule  that,  of  every  date  and  denomination,  one 
hundred  thousand  Notes  --  no  more  and  no  less  - shall  be  completed  and  issued  at 
one  time.  We  know,  therefore,  that  our  solitary  five  is  one  of  a hundred  thousand 
other  fives,  each  bearing  a different  number,  --  from  1*  to  100,000,  — but  all  dated 
2d  Feb.,  1850.  The  numbers  are  printed  on  each  Note  by  means  of  a letter-press,  the 
types  of  which  change  with  each  pull  of  the  press.  For  the  first  Note,  the  press  is  set 
at  "00001",  and  when  that  is  printed,  the  "1",  by  the  mere  act  of  the  impression, 
retires  to  make  room  for  "2",  which  impresses  itself  on  the  next  Note,  and  so  on  up 
to  "100,000."  The  system  has  been  applied  to  the  stamping  of  railway  tickets.  The 
date,  being  required  for  the  whole  series,  is  of  course  immovable.  After  this  has  been 
done,  the  autograph  of  a cashier  is  only  requisite  to  render  the  Note  worth  the  value 
inscribed  on  it,  in  gold. 

While  the  printers  are  at  work,  manufacturing  each  series  of  Notes,  the  account-book 
makers  are  getting  up  a series  of  ledgers  so  exactly  to  correspond,  that  the  books  of 
themselves,  without  the  stroke  of  a pen,  are  a record  of  the  existence  of  the  Note. 
The  book  in  which  the  birth  of  our  own  especial  and  particular  "Five"  is  registered, 


* To  prevent  fraudulent  additions  of  numerals,  less  than  five  figures  are  never  used. 
When  units,  tens,  &c.,  are  required,  they  are  preceded  by  cyphers.  "One"  is  therefore 
expressed  on  a Bank-Note  thus:  --  "00001". 
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is  legibly  inscribed. 


"Fives,  Feb.  2,  1850." 


When  you  open  a page,  you  find  it  to  consist  of  a series  of  horizontal  and 
perpendicular  lines,  like  the  pattern  of  a pair  of  shepherd’s  plain  inexpressibles, 
variegated  with  columns  of  numerals;  these  figures  running  on  regularly  from  No.  1, 
on  the  top  of  the  first  page,  to  No.  100,000,  at  the  bottom  of  the  last.  It  must 
therefore  be  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity,  that  the  mere  existence  of  that  book 
with  its  arbitrary  date  and  series  of  numbers,  corresponding  to  the  like  series  of  Notes, 
is  a sufficient  record  of  the  existence  and  issue  of  the  latter.  The  return  of  each  Note, 
after  its  public  travels,  is  recorded  in  the  square  opposite  to  its  number.  Each  page 
of  the  book  contains  two  hundred  squares  and  numbers;  consequently  whatever 
number  a Note  may  bear,  the  clerk  who  has  to  register  its  safe  return  from  a long 
round  of  public  circulation  knows  at  once  on  which  page  of  the  book  to  pounce  for 
its  own  proper  and  particular  square.  In  that  he  inserts  the  date  of  its  return,  --  not 
at  full  length,  but  in  cipher.  "S"  in  red  ink  means  1850,  and  the  months  are  indicated 
by  one  of  the  letters  of  the  word  AMBIDEXTROUS,  with  the  date  in  numerals.  Our 
only,  and  therefore  favorite,  Five  is  numbered  31,177.  Should  it  chance  to  finish  its 
travels  in  the  Accountant’s  Office  on  the  6th  of  August  next,  it  will  be  narrowly 
inspected  (for  fear  of  forgery)  and  defaced,  --  a clerk  will  then  turn  at  once  to  the 
book  lettered  "Fives,  Feb.  2,"  and  so  exactly  will  he  know  which  page  to  open,  and 
where  the  square  numbered  31,177  is  situated,  that  he  could  point  to  it  blindfold.  He 
will  write  in  it  "6  t",  which  means  6th  August;  that  being  the  eighth  month  in  the 
year,  and  "t"  the  eighth  letter  in  the  chosen  word. 


The  intermediate  history  of  a Bank-Note  is  soon  told.  Nineteen  twentieths  are  issued 
to  bankers  or  known  houses  of  business.  If  Glynn’s,  or  Smith’s,  or  any  other  banking 
firm,  require  a hundred  ten-pound  Notes,  the  clerk  who  issues  them  makes  a 
memorandum,  showing  the  number  of  the  notes  so  issued,  and  the  name  of  the  party 
to  whom  they  have  been  handed,  — an  easy  process,  because  Notes  being  new,*  are 
always  given  out  in  regular  series,  and  the  first  and  last  Note  that  makes  the  sum 
required  need  only  be  recorded.  Most  bankers  make  similar  memoranda  when  Notes 
pass  out  of  their  hands;  and  the  public,  as  each  Note  circulates  among  them, 
frequently  sign  the  name  of  the  last  holder.  When  an  unknown  person  presents  a 
Note  for  gold  at  the  Bank  of  England,  he  is  required  to  write  his  name  and  address 
on  it,  and  if  the  sum  be  very  large,  it  is  not  paid  without  inquiry.  By  these 
expedients,  a stolen,  lost,  or  forged  note  can  often  be  traced  from  hand  to  hand  up  to 
its  advent. 


The  average  period  which  each  denomination  of  London  Notes  remain  in  circulation 
has  been  calculated,  and  is  shown  by  the  following: 


* The  Bank  ceased  to  reissue  its  Notes  since  1835. 
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Account  of  the  Number  of  Days  a Bank-Note  issued  in  London  remains  in 


Circulation:  ~ 


£ 5 

72.7  days. 

£ 50 

38.8 

10 

77.0  " 

100 

29.4 

20 

57.4  " 

200 

12.7 

30 

18.9  " 

300 

10.6 

40 

13.7  " 

500 

11.8 

days. 

if 


£ 1000  11.1  days 


The  exceptions  to  these  averages  are  few,  and  therefore  remarkable.  The  time  during 
which  some  Notes  remain  unpresented  are  reckoned  by  the  century.  On  the  27th  of 
September,  1845,  a fifty-pound  Note  was  presented,  bearing  date  20th  January,  1743. 
Another  for  ten  pounds,  issued  on  the  19th  November,  1762,  was  not  paid  till  the  20th 
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A £10  note  of  1800  paid  after  having  been 
in  circulation  for  127  years. 

April,  1843.  There  is  a legend  extant,  of  the  eccentric  possessor  of  a thousand  pound 
Note,  who  kept  it  framed  and  glazed  for  a series  of  years,  preferring  to  feast  his  eyes 
on  it,  to  putting  the  amount  it  represented  out  at  interest.  It  was  converted  into  gold, 
however,  without  a day’s  loss  of  time,  by  his  heirs,  on  his  demise.  Stolen  and  lost 
Notes  are  generally  long  absentees.  The  former  usually  make  their  appearance  soon 
after  some  great  horse-race,  or  other  sporting  event,  altered  or  disguised  so  as  to 
deceive  bankers,  to  who  the  Bank  of  England  furnishes  a list  of  the  numbers  and 
dates  of  stolen  Notes. 


Mr.  Francis,  in  his  "History  of  the  Bank  of  England,"  tells  a curious  story  about  a 
bank-post  bill,  which  was  detained  during  thirty  years  from  presentation  and  payment. 
It  happened  in  the  year  1740:  — "One  of  the  directors,  a very  rich  man,  had  occasion 
for  £30,000,  which  he  was  to  pay  as  a price  of  an  estate  he  had  just  bought;  to 
facilitate  the  matter,  he  carried  the  sum  with  him  to  the  Bank  and  obtained  for  it  a 
Bank  bill.  On  his  return  home,  he  was  suddenly  called  out  upon  particular  business; 
he  threw  the  Note  carelessly  on  the  chimney,  but  when  he  came  back,  a few  minutes 
afterwards,  to  lock  it  up,  it  was  not  to  be  found.  No  one  had  entered  the  room;  he 
could  not  therefore  suspect  any  person.  At  last,  after  much  ineffectual  search,  he  was 
persuaded  that  it  had  fallen  from  the  chimney  into  the  fire.  The  director  went  to 
acquaint  his  colleagues  with  the  misfortune  that  had  happened  to  him;  and  as  he  was 
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known  to  be  a perfectly  honorable  man,  he  was  readily  believed.  It  was  only  about 
four-and-twenty  hours  from  the  time  that  he  had  deposited  his  money;  they  thought, 
therefore,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  refuse  his  request  for  a second  bill.  He  received 
it  upon  giving  an  obligation  to  restore  the  first  bill,  if  it  should  ever  be  found,  or  to 
pay  the  money  himself,  if  it  should  be  presented  by  any  stranger.  About  thirty  years 
afterwards  (the  director  having  been  long  dead,  and  his  heirs  in  possession  of  his 
fortune),  an  unknown  person  presented  the  lost  bill  at  the  Bank,  and  demanded 
payment.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  mentioned  to  this  person  the  transaction  by  which 
that  bill  was  annulled;  he  would  not  listen  to  it;  he  maintained  that  it  had  come  to  him 
from  abroad,  and  insisted  upon  immediate  payment.  The  Note  was  payable  to  bearer; 
and  the  thirty  thousand  pounds  were  paid  to  him.  The  heirs  of  the  director  would  not 
listen  to  any  demands  for  restitution;  and  the  bank  was  obliged  to  sustain  the  loss. 
It  was  discovered  afterwards  that  an  architect,  having  purchased  the  director’s  house, 
had  taken  it  down,  in  order  to  build  another  upon  the  same  spot,  had  found  the  Note 
in  a crevice  of  the  chimney,  and  made  his  discovery  an  engine  for  robbing  the  Bank." 

Carelessness,  equal  to  that  recorded  above,  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  and  gives  the 
Bank  enormous  profit,  against  which  the  loss  of  a mere  thirty  thousand  pound  is  but 
a trifle.  Bank-Notes  have  been  known  to  light  pipes,  to  wrap  up  snuff,  to  be  used  as 
curl-papers;  and  British  tars,  mad  with  rum  and  prize-money,  have  not  unffequently 
in  time  of  war,  made  sandwiches  of  them,  and  eaten  them  between  bread-and-butter. 

In  the  forty  years  between  the  years  1792  and  1832  there  were  outstanding  Notes 


An  example  of  a £1  note  issued  during  the 
restriction  period  1797-1821. 

(presumed  to  have  been  lost  or  destroyed)  amounting  to  one  million  three  hundred 
and  thirty  odd  thousand  pounds,  every  shilling  of  which  was  clear  profit  to  the  Bank. 

The  superannuation,  death,  and  burial  of  a Bank  of  England  Note  is  a story  soon  told. 
The  returned  Notes,  or  promises  performed,  are  kept  in  "The  Library"  for  ten  years, 
and  then  burnt  in  an  iron  cage  in  one  of  the  Bank  yards. 

A few  words  on  the  history  and  general  appearance  of  the  Bank  of  England  Note  will 
conclude  our  criticism. 

The  strong  principle  to  insure  the  detection  of  forgery  is  uniformity;  hence,  from  the 
very  first  Note  issued  by  the  Bank,  to  that,  the  merits  of  which  we  are  now 
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discussing,  the  same  general  design  has  been  preserved,  - only  that  the  execution  has 
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Showing  the  earliest  medallion  on  the 
notes.  Signed  by  Thomas  M ado  ekes, 
Chief  Cashier,  1699-1739. 


The  first  printed  note  for  £5  made  payable 
to  Abraham  Newland,  the  Chief  Cashier, 
and  signed  by  G.  Collins. 

been  from  time  to  time  improved;  except,  we  are  bound  to  add,  that  of  the  signatures, 
some  of  which  are  still  as  illegible  as  ever.  Originally,  Notes  were  granted  more  in 
the  form  of  Bank  post-bills,  — that  is,  not  nominally  to  a member  of  the 
establishment,  but  really  to  the  party  applying  for  them,  and  for  any  sum  he  might 
require.  If  it  suited  his  convenience,  he  presented  his  Note  several  times,  drawing 
such  lesser  sums  as  he  might  require;  precisely  as  if  it  were  a letter  of  credit,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Sailor  mentioned  in  the  latest  edition  of  Joe  Miller.  Jack,  somehow  or 
other,  got  possession  of  a fifty-pound  Note;  the  sum  was  so  dazzingly  enormous  that 
he  had  not  the  heart,  on  presenting  it  for  payment,  to  demand  the  whole  sum  at  once, 
for  fear  of  breaking  the  Bank.  So,  leaning  confidently  over  the  counter,  he  whispered 
to  the  cashier,  that  he  wouldn’t  be  hard  upon  ’em.  He  knew  times  were  bad,  — so, 
as  it  was  all  the  same  to  him,  he  would  take  five  sovereigns  now,  and  the  rest  at  so 
much  a week.  In  like  manner,  the  fac-simile  on  the  opposite  page,  (Ed.  - not  shown 
in  the  Banker’s  Magazine  reprint  of  this  article)  while  it  presents  a specimen  of  one 
of  the  earliest  Bank-Notes  in  existence,  shows  that  the  holder  took  the  amount  as  Jack 
proposed,  — by  installments.  It  was  granted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Powell,  on  the  19th  of 
December,  1699,  for  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  pounds.  His  first  draft  was  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  pounds,  ten  shillings,  and  one  penny;  the  second,  "in  gould". 
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Entirely  written  by  hand:  signed  by 
Robert  Hedges,  who  was  2nd  Cashier; 
for  £22,  with  a payment  of  £5  and  a 
balance  of  £17. 


three  hundred  and  sixty;  the  third,  sixty-three  pounds,  nine  shillings,  and  eleven 
pence,  when  the  note  was  retained  by  the  Bank  as  having  been  fully  honored. 


An  example  of  a fully  printed  Branch  note  ( Portsmouth ) 
showing  the  medallion  designed  by  Daniel  Maclise  R.A. 
which  appeared  on  all  black  and  white  notes  between 
1855  and  1956,  and  on  the  10/-  and  £1  notes  issued 
between  1928  and  1961. 


(Ed.  The  photographs  shown  with  this  article,  of  course,  were  not  in  the  original 
Dickens  article.  They  have  been  added  to  aid  the  reader  in  understanding  the 
different  types  of  notes  expounded  on  by  Mr.  Dickens.) 

NUMISMATIC  GLEANINGS 

"Metal  when  used  to  facilitate  exchange  of  goods  is  currency;  currency  when  used 
according  to  specific  weight-standards  is  money;  money  stamped  with  a device  is 


com. 


tt 


Greek  Coins,  by  Charles  Seltman, 
London,  1933.  p.  1. 
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(Submitted  by  David  G.  Briggs) 


BOOK  NEWS  61  REVIEWS 


Acunacicnes  de  la  Corona  Catn  1 ano-Aragonesa  y de  lo6  Reinos  de 
Aragon  y Navarra  (Medioevo  v transito  a la  Bdad  Modema) . Volume  IV 
of  "Catalogo  General  de  las  Monedas  Espanolas. " By  M.  Crusafcnt  i 
Saba  ter.  Madrid,  1992,  Editorial  Vioo-Segarra.  Hardcover,  with  232 
pages,  well-illustrated,  and  priced  in  Spanish  Pesetas.  Available 
from  Dale  Seppa,  103  Sixth  Avenue  North,  Virginia,  MN  55792.  Price 
is  $45.00  plus  $4.00  postage  far  U.S.  buyers. 

From  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  it  may  be  at  times  difficult  to 
appreciate  the  relevancy  of  tracing  the  coinages  of  dynasties  which 
have  long  since  ceased  to  exist,  and  of  provinces  whose  boundaries 
have  shifted  so  often  that  seemingly  only  their  languages  (above  all 
Catalonian)  have  survived.  Perhaps  we  might  gain  some  perspective 
by  remembering  that  the  medieval  Gothic  quarter  of  Barcelona  is  one 
of  Europe's  oldest  and  best  preserved.  It  was  from  here — the  area 
so  prominently  featured  in  coverage  of  the  recent  Olympic  Games — 
that  a large  part  of  the  coinage  discussed  in  this  book  emanated. 
Long  before  Spain,  Germany,  or  Italy  were  united,  the  port  of 
Barcelona  was,  with  Venice  and  Constantinople,  for  centuries  the 
gateway  to  the  "known  world"  and  it  was  from  these  Mediterranean 
cities  that  trade  (or  bloody  conflict)  was  initiated,  with  both  the 
Islamic  and  the  Far  Eastern  worlds. 

The  complexities  of  both  the  history  and  politics  of  what  is  new 
northeastern  Spain  during  the  period  from  about  800  to  1500  are 
reflected  in  their  coinages.  For  centuries  after  the  crowning  of 
Charlemagne  at  Aachen  in  800  A.D.,  Carolingian  influence  was  to  be 
seen  on  the  silver  "diner"  (or  penny)  with  its  familiar  "short 
cross."  In  the  period  from  about  1000  to  1400,  the  module  evolved 
into  a billon  "croat,"  larger  in  diameter,  bearing  the  effigy  of  the 
ruler  with  a corresponding  "long  cross"  on  the  reverse.  Most 
readers  will  be  somewhat  familiar  with  this  general  type  from  the 
coinages  of  England  and  much  of  the  European  continent.  Less 
familiar  are  such  issues  as  the  new  rare  gold  "mancmis,"  a Christian 
emission  which  is  a faithful  copy  of  the  Islamic  dinar  used  in 
Andalusia.  This  trade  coin  shews  the  extent  of  Muslim  influence 
throughout  the  Mediterranean  in  the  High  Middle  Ages,  when  Andalusia 
in  particular  was  a major  center  of  civilization,  especially  in 
terms  of  scientific  development  and  the  preservation  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  the  Alexandrian  Egyptians. 

Following  the  Crusades  and  paralleling  the  Spanish  reconquest  of  the 
Iberian  Peninsula  and  the  rise  of  the  Italian  city-states  such  as 
Florence,  Venice,  and  Genoa  to  predominance  in  the  Western 
Mediterranean  during  the  "Lew  Middle  Ages"  and  incipient  Renaissance 
(ca.  1250-1450) , we  see  the  advent  of  the  gold  escudo,  whose  model 
was  the  famous  trade  ducat  of  Venice.  One  such  coin  pictured,  from 
the  reign  of  "Charles  the  Bad,"  King  of  Navarrone  from  1349-1387, 
shows  the  seated,  crowned  ruler  with  scepter  in  hand.  This  is  in 
fact  a surprising  precursor  in  type  and  appearance  to  the  first 
British  gold  sovereign,  familiar  to  most  from  the  1989  issue,  which 
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commemorates  the  500th  Anniversary  of  that  denomination. 

Without  trying  to  follow  dynastic  fortunes,  which  are  well  explained 
in  the  detailed  historical  introductions  to  each  chapter  of  this 
work,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  branches — and  thus  coins — of 
the  crcwn  of  Catalonia  and  Aragon  extended  as  far  to  the  East  as 
Naples,  Sicily,  and  Greece.  These  coins,  indeed,  often  appear  to  be 
"ancient"  in  their  treatment  of  the  rulers'  bust  (which  look  like 
those  on  "Paduan"  Renaissance  copies)  and  their  general  appearance. 

The  northernmost  regions  of  Aragon,  Navarrone,  and  Catalonia  were 
eventually  lost  to  France,  which  was  able  to  unify  as  a nation  more 
than  a century  before  Spain.  Despite  its  struggles  with  England  in 
the  Hundred  Years  War,  France  had  been  protected  by  the  Pyrenees — as 
well  as  by  the  stand  taken  by  the  northern  Spanish  kingdoms — from 
Arab  encroachment.  Owing  in  part  to  the  far  flung  Mediterranean 
conquests  of  these  kingdoms,  they  were  gradually  swallowed  up  in  the 
south  as  well,  by  a Castile  which  had  been  battle-hardened  by  seven 
centuries  of  reconquest.  Thus  we  see  the  facing  heads  of  the 
"Catholic  Kings,"  Isabella  and  Ferdinand,  on  gold  ducats  from 
Valencia  to  Naples,  during  what  is  referred  to  as  the  "Transition  to 
the  Modem  Age"  from  approximately  1450-1515. 

Despite  the  use  of  the  Spanish  language  throughout  (in  itself  a 
major  concession  by  the  Catalonian  author!)  anyone  in  possession  of, 
or  cataloguing  coins  from  these  regions  will  be  well-served,  as  each 
issue  is  illustrated  with  clear  photographs  and  chapter  divisions 
are  clear;  first  by  kingdoms,  then  by  reigns,  in  chronological 
order.  The  legends,  not  always  clearly  readable  in  actual  fact,  are 
spelled  out,  as  are  the  dates  of  issue  and  approximate  valuations. 
This  reviewer  was  able  to  identify  by  region  and  type  a large  lot  of 
crude,  worn,  copper  provincial  coinage  from  the  reign  of  Isabella 
and  Ferdinand:  a feat  which  would  have  been  impossible  had  it  not 
been  for  the  serendipitous  arrival  of  this  work. 

While  not  a book  for  everyone,  it  is  definitely  state-of-the-art  for 
the  regions  and  epochs  covered  and  represents  the  latest  research  in 
a difficult  field.  When  coupled  with  an  easy-to-use,  attractive, 
durable,  and  handy  format  it  is  a book  that  is  worth  buying  new  so 
it  is  available  when  needed,  as  these  high-quality  Spanish  works  are 
generally  "here  today  and  gone  tomorrow"  in  the  U.S.  marketplace . 
The  few  nicks  and  rubs  on  the  cover  caused  by  the  Spanish  penchant 
for  wrapping  book  shipments  with  brewn  paper  and  hard  string  will  be 
forgiven  when  one  considers  that  so  much  previously  unavailable 
information  is  new  available  for  less  that  the  price  of  a good  meal- 
for-two  in  a nice  restaurant . 

Reviewed  by  David  B.  Fiero. 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


Edward  J.  Moschetti,  P.  O.  Box  4094,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15201:  Would 

like  to  trade  Rarities  Mint  silver  and  gold  proof  medals  starting  with  "Snow  White" 
for  proof  sets  and  crowns  of  equal  value.  Please  send  me  your  list  of  offers. 

Howard  A.  Daniel  III,  P.  O.  Box  626.  Dunn  Loring.  Virginia  22027-0626:  There 
are  many  examples  of  Bank  of  Indochina  and  Indochina  Government  paper  money 
issues  with  propaganda  messages  overstamped  on  them  by  the  propaganda  units  of 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  during  their  war  with  the  French.  It  is  very 
possible  that  these  units  could  have  also  overstamped  the  French  Indochina  and 
French  Vietnamese  (Yl-3)  coins  circulating  in  Viet  Nam  with  propaganda.  The 
overstamp  could  just  be  a five-pointed  star,  "DRVN"  or  some  other  word(s), 
abbreviation(s)  and/or  symbol(s).  I am  interested  in  ANY  information  or  rumors, 
photocopies,  rubbing  or  photographs  of  a coin  (or  note)  which  might  have  been  used 
for  propaganda  purposes  for  the  upcoming  or  future  editions  of  my  Democratic 
Republic  of  Viet  Nam  Coins  and  Currency  book.  As  usual,  all  those  assisting  me  in 
my  research  are  acknowledged  on  the  plate  pages  and/or  in  the  list  of  contributors. 

Eli  Homza,  308  Scene  Ridge  Rd.,  McKeesport,  Pennsylvania  15133:  Trying  to 
complete  mintmark  set  of  Soviet  Olympic  coins  in  Unc.  and  Proof,  gold  and  silver. 
Please  write  if  you  have  any  for  sale.  Also  need  Soviet  militaria,  orders,  decorations; 
and  specially  need  certificates  for  medals  I already  have.  Will  pay  any  reasonable 
price  for  what  I need.  PLEASE  WRITE! 

Gustav  Lompa,  5000  Koln  80,  Leuchterstr.  221,  Germany;  WANTED  - better 
Ottoman  Empire  coins  from  about  1500-1922  A.D.,  all  mints,  all  metals.  Also 
interested  in  medals  relating  to  Ottoman  Empire  history.  Single  offers  and  price  lists 
welcome.  Will  buy  or  trade  for  other  coins.  Please  describe  and  write  before 
mailing. 

Richard  Bode,  P.  O.  Box  1151,  Emporia.  Kansas  66801:  Philippine  Guerrilla 
currency  wanted.  Especially  needed  are  notes  from  the  scarcer  provinces-Lanao, 
Romblon,  Misamis  Oriental,  Culion,  Masbate,  and  municipal  notes  from  Leyte  and 
Samar.  Will  buy  or  trade  for  other  guerrilla  notes  or  for  world  coins. 

Phil  Wing,  P.  O.  Drawer  58204,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45258;  British  Coins  Wanted  - 
All  Hammered  silver  and  gold  coins  Fine  or  Better.  All  silver  coins  1660-1760  VF 
or  better.  All  gold  Guineas  VF  or  Better.  Will  buy  for  cash  or  trade  for  other  coins. 
Please  send  or  write. 

NI  ATTRIBUTION  SERVICE:  The  NT  Attribution  Service  will  accept  items  for 
attribution.  Please  refer  to  page  201  of  the  September,  1990  issue  for  rules  regarding 
items  sent  in,  or  write  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Attribution  Service  at  the  regular  Dallas 
address  before  sending  items. 
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